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HE unity of the artwork has so long been a commonplace that 

it is apt to appear rather sterile as a principle in art theory 

or criticism. Doubtless the knowledge that a poem is a unity will 

not take us far in appreciating its unity. On the other hand, un- 

less this unity is observed, I think we shall not construe rightly 

the nature of the art or the artwork. I shall attempt to state a 

view of the poem which does justice to the fact (for it is a fact of 

esthetic experience) of esthetic unity, and to show how this view 

removes certain mistaken poetic doctrines that have slighted this 
unity. 

The elements of poetry are meanings. This simple observa- 
tion introduces us at once to the secret and the puzzle of this art. 
Of all human affairs meaning is one of the most important, prob- 
ably the most human, certainly one of the most complex. The 
poem not only participates in this complexity, but increases it by 
using meanings in an unorthodox way—not to refer to ulterior 
objects, but to constitute a distinctive object of its own. The 
everyday function of symbols is to point to things beyond them- 
selves; but an artwork is an object immediate and ultimate for 
experience. Language tells us how to get where we are going; 
the poem offers a place to stay. Its provision of an immediate ex- 
perience by way of the mediating instruments of language is the 
peculiar problem of the art of poetry. It is a problem avoided by 
the other arts whose substances are the obvious qualities of experi- 
ence—colors, shapes, sounds. 

Various solutions have been tried. It has been suggested that 
what poetic language refers to are values; since values are ulti- 
mate, the ultimacy of poetry is presumably thereby explained. 
Not necessarily, however; the poem’s reference to value would ac- 
count for its intrinsic value only if a reference to values were itself 
valuable. Of course it need not be; symbols need not be identi- 
eal with that which they signify. The word ‘‘honor’’ is not honor- 
able, nor the word ‘‘virtue’’ virtuous. Nor do I see any reason 
to suppose the poet is referring to values unless he says he is. Mr. 
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Max Rieser, writing in this JourNaL (Vol. XL, 1943, pp. 421- 
435), contends that in description the poet is always a valuator, 
and that when he seems to refer to other things he is really making 
an ‘‘implicit’’ valuation. When the poet says the ‘‘water is shin- 
ing,’’ what he truly means, according to Mr. Rieser, is that he 
‘‘likes it shining’’; when he asserts, ‘‘thine eyes are like stars,”’ 
what he really utters is how much he ‘‘likes those eyes.’’ The point 
seems to be that the poet indicates his liking of one thing by 
predicating of it another thing which he likes; but apparently the 
only way we are to know that the poet likes the predicates ‘‘shin- 
ing’”’ and ‘‘star-like’’ is by the fact that, being a poet, he pre- 
sumably will refer to nothing he does not like. If the utterer of 
‘‘thine eyes are like stars’’ had been Shakespeare, the reader who 
was acquainted only with this poet’s references to the ‘‘hideous 
night’’ and the ‘‘sullied night’’ and the ‘‘ghastly night’’ might 
have mistakenly supposed that ‘‘stars’’ was a term of disapproval. 
This would have been because he had not embraced the full con- 
sequences of Mr. Rieser’s theory, according to which even the lat- 
ter descriptions must constitute an ‘‘implicit valuation’’ and, as 
an ‘‘expression of liking,’’ a positive approval. Mr. Rieser’s 
theory thus conducts us to the conclusion that poetry so radically 
transforms the ordinary prose meanings of words as completely to 
reverse these meanings—that, for example, when the poet describes 
the night as ‘‘sullied,’’ ‘‘hideous,’’ or ‘‘ghastly’’ we are to under- 
stand this as a record of the poet’s strong affection for the night, 
and when Mr. Eliot relates that 


. .. the evening is spread out against the sky 


Like a patient etherised upon a table... , 


we are being enlightened about Mr. Eliot’s liking for the evening 
sky. Such consequences surely reveal the inadequacy of an inter- 
pretation of poetry as an expression of values. 

Another attempt to explain the poem’s immediate value has 
been to conceive poetic references as partly cognitive or scientific. 
The poem has been described as providing statements scientifically 
true and morally prescriptive, the poem presumably competing 
with or borrowing from philosophy and science in the formula- 
tion of the true and the good. Were this the poem’s sole function, 
it would, of course, be more closely related to the other forms of 
knowledge than to the other arts. Its value would be mediatory 
and instrumental, not esthetic. But advocates of poetic morality 
and truth have not neglected to reserve a function for beauty 
within their theories; they have given the poem the additional 
office of embellishing statements scientific and moral with refer- 
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ences to sensuous images. And the latter, perhaps, has constituted 
the more distinctive poetic nature. Instead of presenting im- 
mediate qualities, like the other arts, the poem has had its central 
purpose in referring to such qualities. Poetic language thus works 
to adduce these qualities vicariously. We shall see that among the 
difficulties of the theory is the unintelligible way in which the 
poem is divided into the two discrete elements of general prose 
meanings and particular esthetic images. 

I think there is a simple way out of the dilemma of the poem’s 
immediate esthetic value and the symbolic nature of its medium. 
This is to recognize that linguistic meanings are, like colors and 
sounds, themselves particular qualities. The word ‘‘blue’’ or 
‘‘square’’ is not itself a blue or square object, but the meaning 
may be apprehended with the same directness with which we ap- 
prehend in a concrete thing the quality symbolized by the word. 
As a symbol, the word ‘‘blue”’ refers to all of the particular things 
which possess that quality; but as a meaning the word can be 
grasped apart from any particular thing to which it might refer, and 
without any consciousness of the intention of such a reference. 
This is, I believe, the fact which makes poetry as an art possible. If 
in order to present an object immediate and qualitative the poetic 
words had to lead the reader into their existential referents, I do 
not see how he could have any poetic experience except an idle 
disconnected revery of chance associations. I believe that, in fact, 
our experience of the multiple references of any one symbol are 
funded into that symbol’s meaning, and that this meaning is the 
fusion into a general but distinct quality of all of these references. 
The meaning contains all of its references, but is identical with 
none. The process by which a meaning can absorb into its single 
self the multiple shades and hues of its various contexts is indeed 
a strange mystery, but scarcely more mysterious than the art- 
work’s incorporation of a plurality of elements into its eminently 
single totality. 

The poem is then an ordering of these qualities of meaning, 
just as the painting is an ordering of qualities of vision, and music 
an ordering of qualities of sound. The poem is general, in the 
sense that the rudimentary component meanings are general, and 
in exactly the same sense that the elements of music are general 
tones and the elements of painting familiar colors and shapes. 
But the poem is an individual in that these qualities of meaning 
are so related as to elicit their hidden nuances of meaning, and so 
as together to compose a comprehensive individual quality per- 
vading all the elementary qualities, and constituting their total 
product. As the general meaning of a word embraces all of the 
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meanings of its manifold references, so does the comprehensive 
individual meaning of the poem embrace all of the meanings of 
its constitutive elements. With this difference: the many mean- 
ings of the word are originally related by the accident of having 
been associated with the same visual or auditory symbol, although 
the usual condition of the symbol’s application is a qualitative 
likeness in the referents; whereas the meanings of the poem are 
exclusively related by the essential relation of their qualitative 
affinities. The poem is a word presented in the natural richness 
of its manifold meanings and the systematic integrity of art. 

It has been common to describe the poetic process as a sort of 
‘‘realization’’ of individual objects. Poetic language is said to 
depict what is unique or peculiar to an object, in contrast to prose, 
which is content to classify the particular as a member of a kind. 
But what is the object or objects which any poem so describes? 
Surely none is to be found. The poet may have had some object 
before him when he wrote his poem, just as the painter may have 
a model, and like the painter he may endeavor to portray the model 
in its specific individuality. But the same object is not present 
to the appreciators, and if they look for a substitute they can find 
only something of the same general kind. That is, they can only em- 
brace the meaning of such an object. Now this general meaning 
may function as the poetic subject or thesis. But as such it will 
not remain outside and alongside the poem, either as a concrete 
object (or its image) or as a general concept; it will disappear 
in the developing body of poetic meanings and reappear as their 
total product. As the meanings combine in the poem they neither 
maintain an explicit reference to an external referent, nor focus 
their concentrated effect upon the one point of the poem’s object 
or thesis-subject. Even when the poem is about a simple subject 
(or object)—as a moon, a pond, a human face—this becomes in 
the poetic organism only one meaning element together with others. 
And these several meanings qualify neither a single meaning nor 
an objective referent; they qualify each other. The meanings 
grammatically presented as the adjectives of a subject are them- 
selves also subjects qualified by the subject which, in terms of 
grammatical form, they define. When the poetess says that the 
‘‘water lilies’’ are ‘‘smooth as cream,’’ she has also said that the 
cream is smooth as water lilies. When the poet refers to the 
‘‘wrinkled sea,’’ he is characterizing ‘‘wrinkles’’ as well as ‘‘sea.”’ 
What is true of the meanings in the poem is that some precede 
others, some appear oftener than others, some take the grammati- 
eal form of predicating attributes of others. But we err if we 
suppose that any single meaning is more than one of the poetic 
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elements; that the poetic subject is more than a starting point; 
or that we are to take what the poem says of this subject, or of 
any less prominent meanings, as characterizing the existing things 
to which the symbols refer. 

Thus the poem is not a representation of a real object; the 
poem is a real object and represents only itself—which means, 
of course, that it represents nothing. The poem does not refer to, 
but creates and constitutes, an individual object and experience. 
Though to do this the poem must employ symbols which refer to 
general classes of objects, the poem does not follow out these ref- 
erences to a single or to many objects. The poetic references are 
implicit ; the parts refer, that is, in the sense of leading to the other 
parts as their necessary complement. We do not pass from the 
poem to the world. We find a new world in the poem. The poetic 
thesis establishes the dominant meaning quality of the poem—the 
special deity governing that world. 

What then is the relation of the original esthetic subject-mat- 
ter to the completed artwork? It seems to be this: we may de- 
sire not to refer to an individual object, but to preserve it; we 
may resort to language to give it a permanent and clarified form; 
if we are successful the result is a poem. Thus the function of 
an individual existential object may be in attracting the poetic 
attention and getting the poetic process under way. In this case 
the poetic inspiration might be correctly described as the appre- 
hension of an existing object in its uniqueness. But in whatever 
form this apprehension occurs, it can become a poem only by tak- 
ing the form of general meanings; and in soliciting this form the 
inspiration must renounce all dependence upon an existent. It 
ean count for its effect on nothing given in the outer world; it must 
produce this world, if it will, solely through the use of the alien 
ideal world of meaning. 

Perhaps no great inventive struggle is required for the trans- 
lation. Perhaps the original poetic perception is not a pure ap- 
prehension of an external object in its physical individuality, but 
only the glimpsing perception of this object as a kind and mean- 
ing under the aspect of ideal associations, or meanings. That our 
capacity to perceive and articulate the individual grows in direct 
ratio with the extension of our active fund of meanings, suggests 
that the making of the poem is a matter of rendering clear and 
explicit the original perception, rather than transferring to the 
symbolic medium a physical existent. 

The relation of the original esthetic apprehension to the com- 
pleted work is, then, that of a single quality in two different modes: 
in one case as a natural spatio-temporal entity, occurring in and 
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causally related to a certain historical sequence; in another as an 
ideal object, occurring in a psychological history though not essen- 
tially related thereto, and provided with a deliberately fixed place 
in human affairs. The quality is removed from its subjection to 
non-human agency and in being appropriated by a human agent 
and put under human control is made accessible as a permanent 
possibility for experience. 

When the poem is considered not as this comprehensive mean- 
ing quality relating several meaning qualities into a system, but 
as a group of symbolic references to external objects, the conse- 
quence is to make incomprehensible the self-contained, organic 
character of the esthetic object. As a composite of heterogeneous 
references the poem would lead the appreciator away from itself. 
The poet would be a guide in the gallery of nature, not a creator 
of art. But, further, the poem would be divided internally. The 
dilemma is indeed trying when the poetic meanings are regarded 
as though they were prose, since the poem is so clearly something 
different from prose. The dilemma is usually recognized, not 
solved, by analyzing the poem into prose and something else, and 
I think virtually every poetic theory has under one or another 
name these two things—reason and emotion, structure and tex- 
ture, tenor and vehicle, form and matter, prose and imagery, 
practical instruction and decorative embellishment. But the poem 
is in fact no such dual personality; it is a perfectly healthy, inte- 
grated organism. There is not a variegated and inchoate matter 
mechanically hung on a conventional prose form. The poem is 
not one part prose, one part—what? The poem is a composition 
not of diverse symbolic meanings, but of united meaning qualities 
—of qualities related internally, as sounds are related, by their 
individual natures. 

The root misconception of the poem, and the source of its im- 
puted dualism, is, I believe, the general notion of metaphor. It 
is a natural consequence of the view that poetic language refers 
to external objects to interpret metaphor as the method of de- 
picting what is novel, peculiar, unique in these objects. The doc- 
trine is a new formulation of the old one that metaphor is an 
ornament—however emphatic the modern insistence that metaphor 
is the primary, essential ingredient in poetry. 

The distinguished poetic theories of Mr. I. A. Richards and 
Mr. John Crowe Ransom furnish an instance of how the same 
basic notion of metaphor persists within radically different views 
of the poem, and how in both cases the notion is held at the cost 
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of the essential esthetic unity.1_ According to Mr. Richards, ‘‘meta- 
phor is the supreme agent by which disparate and disconnected 
things are brought together’’; for Mr. Ransom, metaphor is the 
agent of the ‘‘heterogeneous’’ and the ‘‘irrelevant’’: ‘‘The meta- 
phor is a sort of second poem attached to the given poem, like the 
epicycles by which the Ptolemaic theory complicated the pure 
orbits of the heavenly bodies.’’ For Mr. Ransom the heterogeneity 
is its own excuse for being; it is the ‘‘specific, the characteristic 
mode of poetry.’’ For Mr. Richards, however, the disparate ele- 
ments of metaphor serve an ulterior purpose; they establish a 
balance between more impulses or attitudes than could be har- 
moniously satisfied elsewhere. Thus Mr. Ransom accepts at face 
value the heterogeneity which he finds on the poetic surface; Mr. 
Richards is less empirical, and more sensitive to the fact of the 
organic unity of the esthetic experience. Not finding this unity 
within the artwork, Mr. Richards places it in the biological or- 
ganism. He can noi describe the process of which the unity of the 
experience is a product, for this process is an affair of the ap- 
preciator’s remote inside. And the appreciator never discovers 
the impulses that art balances, either in their dissatisfaction or 
their attainment of esthetic harmony. Indeed the actual experien- 
tial unity seems to reflect and to coincide with a unity in the di- 
rectly given object. 

It is to Mr. Richards’ credit that he refuses to let go unexplained 
the fact of esthetic unity; it is to Mr. Ransom’s credit that he re- 
fuses to pass beyond the verifiable facts. I think the way to save 
the empiricism of both is to recognize that the poem is, as it ap- 
pears, a directly given unity, and that its aspects of the disparate, 
the heterogeneous, the irrelevant, exist to serve this unity. The 
poem is various, or, it would be better to say, complex. It is com- 
posed of a variety of elements. But these elements do not remain 
various within the poem; they are united in a single organism. 
The principle of uniformity in variety expresses the esthetic fact 
poorly. For the uniformity and the variety are not two things, 
but one; the artwork is a unity with parts. Perhaps Poe is cor- 
rect in saying that ‘‘The ‘Uniformity’ is the principle; the 
‘Variety’ is but the principle’s natural safeguard from self-de- 


1I make no attempt to do justice to these important poetic theories, but 
employ them quite unjustly as a device for bringing out what I regard as a 
general misconception—a misconception of which these theories furnish the 
best instances, not because they represent the mistake in its plainest form, 
but for the reverse reason, because they come nearest to going beyond it, and 
by two very different routes. The reader’s familiarity with the writings of 
Mr. Richards and Mr. Ransom must be assumed. 
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struction by excess of self.’’ He is right in stressing that the 
artist’s preoccupying concern is one of securing unity. The parts 
are abundant—it is their essential relating that is hard. The only 
uniformity that menaces the artwork is the stereotyped and the 
sentimental. But what is important is that the principles of 
uniformity and variety are equally fruitless until the nature of 
the unity and the variety are defined. Everything is in some 
sense various—even a perfect circle, or the number ‘‘1.’’ Every- 
thing is also in some sense single—no amalgam, however diverse, 
will fail to encompass its parts in some unifying relation. We 
speak of ‘‘the universe’’—certainly a queer collection. The point 
about the esthetic object is that its parts are related essentially, 
and that the unifying relation—an individual quality—is the 
same essential kind of thing as each of the parts—individual quali- 
ties. The qualities are related by their intrinsic qualitative na- 
tures—as two sounds are related in a scale. The unity is then 
not external nor artificial, nor simple; but intrinsic and complex. 
This esthetic nature, which is so unmistakable in other arts, has 
been obscured in poetry by the mediatory nature of prosaic lan- 
guage. Our experience of the poem should make clear that just 
as sounds and colors can serve both as indicative signs and also as 
immediate qualities for appreciation, so can meanings exchange 
for their prosaic function of representing, the poetic one of pre- 
senting, immediate qualities. 

The source of the view that poetry contains the disparate and 
heterogeneous as its substance is, I suggest, the wrong interpreta- 
tion of metaphor as an agent for introducing the disconnected and 
the irrelevant—in Mr. Ransom’s terms, an epicycle (an epicycle, 
however, considerably more detached than the Ptolemaic con- 
structions) of the central prosaic argument. If I am right, meta- 
phor is more truly an agent of identification, its purpose being 
not to complicate or embellish a logical structure, but to educe 
from the old meanings the new meaning qualities of which the 
poem is composed. As the basic poetic ingredient, the metaphor 
is, as it were, the poem on a small scale; it is the first point at which 
the general meanings combine to create a new meaning. The 
total poem is a more complex form of the metaphoric phenomenon, 
and differs from the metaphor only in its juxtaposition of a greater 
body of meaning qualities to create a more complex, more com- 
prehensive, more individual quality. 

The truth in the view of metaphor as an agent of the disparate 
is that metaphoric meanings are often strongly contrasting. But 
the metaphor is itself a bond of union. The necessary condition 
of any comparison, metaphoric or otherwise, is mutual possession 
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of a single trait by the things compared. And the only conceiv- 
able purpose for comparing two things is to indicate or elicit this 
common trait. Metaphor juxtaposes different general meanings 
in order to elicit that qualitative nuance which they share. 

The traditional way of treating metaphor is as a comparison 
of the existential objects or concrete experiences to which the meta- 
phoric meanings refer. Clearly no such reference is a part of the 
poetic experience. When we come across the phrase ‘‘white hair 
of waves,’’ we do not compare an object ‘‘waves’’ with an object 
‘‘hair,’’ nor do we compare previous experiences of the two. We 
respond to the words ‘‘waves’’ and ‘‘hair’’ in their immediate 
meaning qualities, and discover in their conjunction—between 
them and in each of them—a new meaning quality not before 
clearly grasped in either meaning alone. In both of the meanings 
this new quality must reside; otherwise no possible treatment of 
either could produce it. But in both this quality is so encrusted 
in an environment of alien meanings that it can be revealed only 
by the joint presentation. What the conjunction accomplishes 
is not the qualification of one object by another—not a descrip- 
tion of waves by means of hair, nor a description of hair by means 
of waves—but the elicitation of that which they have in common. 
In practical life the objects might be so compared as to illuminate 
a trait in but one of them—the one in which we are momentarily 
interested. But the poetic meanings do not refer us to objects; 
we remain in the poem upon the qualitative surface of the mean- 
ings. And interest is fixed not upon any one meaning, but upon 
the way they combine. 

This is not to deny the occasional necessity, in understanding 
a metaphor, of examining specific objects or experiences denoted 
by its meanings in their prosaic dimension. The practice is a 
useful instrument of criticism. I should say only that such ref- 
erence is foolish when it is not required for understanding. My 
point is that just as a color carries for the appreciator his varied 
experiences of that color, so does a word combine and absorb its 
many meanings into a general meaning quality, and that this 
general meaning is apprehended directly, much like a sense qual- 
ity or real object. The poet wishes to elicit a certain nuance of 
that general quality, as the painter wishes to bring out a certain 
shade of a color. Both artists achieve their new effect by relating 
general qualities in new ways. In the poetic experience the nu- 
ance of meaning is perceived directly, when it is perceived. The 
qualifying phrase indicates that the syntactical conjunction of 
meanings may not be enough for perception. The appreciator 
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may have to reproduce actual experiences of the words’ referents 
until he finds instances of each that reveal plainly the qualitative 
identity. But this reference to existence will be only a prepara- 
tion for the poetic experience. When the nuance is grasped the 
existential referents are abandoned. 

Mr. Richards and Mr. Ransom seem concerned at not finding 
in metaphor what they call a ‘‘logical relation.’’ But if they mean 
‘‘logical’’ strictly, of course they are looking for the wrong thing. 
Logical relations are artificial, or ideal, in the sense that they are 
relations by intention or definition. The concept ‘‘man”’ is log- 
ically related to the concept ‘‘mortal’’ because we have decided 
to use the terms in this manner. But a real man and the mean- 
ing ‘‘man’”’ are related to things that die because they share an 
identical and real qualitative character. Such are the relations 
among poetic elements. ‘‘Lilies’’ and ‘‘cream’’ are related, in 
Elinor Wylie’s poem, not logically, to be sure, but directly; and 
the relation is no less real because it is not ‘‘essential’’ (because 
the terms are not usually taken as a definition). Poetic theorists 
would have no reason to be puzzled by the fact that poetic words 
are not related according to their practical definitions, if they 
observed that in the poem words are not scientific concepts, but 
immediate qualities. Lilies and cream are related by sharing a 
common quality ; the quality is in each of the objects, or they could 
not be intelligibly joined, and the quality in the object has be- 
come an ingredient of the meaning quality of the symbol whose 
nature is derived from its association with the object. 

The only difference between the metaphoric and the scientific 
attribution is that the metaphoric quality is less conspicuous or 
less stable than other features of the existing object. Its subtlety 
and transience are at once the reason why the metaphoric qual- 
ity is unsuited for practical definitions, and the condition of the 
quality’s esthetic importance. The business of the poet is to pre- 
sent new perceptions, to elicit the hidden qualities in our old and 
threadbare experience. Metaphor is his tool. Often the poetic 
metaphor strikes a chord so sympathetic we seem to recognize the 
expression as exactly what, at one time or other, we have wanted 
to say. But the reason we could not say it is that we did not 
clearly see it. Qualities lost in the vague twilights of the familiar 
the poet brings to the plain light of noon. What we value in his 
artistry is not a draping of truth in pretty veils, not a confusion 
of an argument with irrelevant asides. We value his ability to 
present a new quality in its perfect purity, his control of language 
to reveal a quality in the same transparency that a scientist achieves 
when he employs a technical vocabulary to develop a theory. 
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The interesting thing about the poetic quality is that it is so 
rare, so evasive, that though we have received it in our experience 
of the objects to which it belongs, and though we possess it in these 
objects’ meanings, we have been prevented from perceiving the 
quality in its full and singular reality because it has been clouded 
and submerged in the other attendant qualities of the general 
objects and meanings. The poet strives to give us the quality 
in its essential poignance. And his only method is to give us the 
experience. He can not merely tell us; he can only tell us general 
things, which we already know. He has to show us—to put the 
thing before our eyes. His trick is to invoke not just the one 
general meaning holding the quality fast within a complicated 
body of qualities, but to invoke two meanings which differ in most 
ways but which share the desired quality. He resorts to the primi- 
tive and ultimate method of indicating what we mean; he points. 
Here, he says, consider ‘‘waves’’ and ‘‘hair,’’ different in most 
respects; what I mean is that in them which is not different. But 
in the poetic experience the perception is direct; the two juxta- 
posed and contrasting meanings set up, as it were, an opposition 
in which their differences mutually cancel or neutralize, leaving 
for experience only the common qualitative identity which they 
share. 

It follows from this qualitative nature of the poem and the 
metaphor that there is just one requirement for both: that they 
do effectively establish their qualities. This will imply, first, that 
the language is not prose; that the meanings are not combined in 
so familiar a fashion that we take them as habitual signs, failing 
to penetrate their qualitative nuances. It will imply, second, that 
the language is intelligible; that the meanings combined possess 
a qualitative identity elicited through their juxtaposition. A 
metaphor is bad when it is hackneyed—when the two conjoined 
meanings convey no more than one of them would. 

This indicates a way of differentiating metaphors. The ob- 
jects compared or the meanings juxtaposed can differ in the num- 
ber of qualities which the things compared possess in common. 
Perhaps the ideal metaphor is that which juxtaposes meanings 
having no qualities in common except the particular one which 
the poet wishes to indicate; then the quality will be as clear and 
as poignant as it possibly can be. But the ideal is rarely attain- 
able, and metaphors will be telling to the extent that the meanings 
conjoined possess differences sufficiently marked to make their 
identity clear, and to the extent that this identity is new, belong- 
ing only to the objects combined, or to very few others. It will 
not, for example, help to compare a horse and a man, presumably 
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different in most respects, to indicate the common character of 
eyes; the character can be indicated without the comparison, and 
is common to many objects which could have replaced either term 
in the comparison. But a new quality does result from the union 
of ‘‘waves’’ and ‘‘hair,’’ which differ in most features; and the 
utility of the comparison is in eliciting a quality for which there is 
no single, simple word—indeed for which there is no other exact 
meaning in our vocabulary because there are no exact synonyms 
for ‘‘waves’’ and ‘‘hair.’’ But as there are also no exact synonyms 
for ‘‘horse’’ or ‘‘man,’’ these meanings will, if actually united 
metaphorically to indicate the character of eyes, elicit a more par- 
ticular feature of the eyes shared by particular horses and men. 
This is to say that the function of a metaphor will partly depend 
upon its total context, which informs us what we are supposed to 
expect, what a figure is supposed to do, what qualities are relevant. 
‘Thus the same set of meanings, whether very like or very different 
in most respects, can generate, depending upon the focus they are 
given in the total poem, a very general or a very specific char- 
acter. Nevertheless it remains true that the most effective way 
to elicit a specific, rare quality is to juxtapose meanings so equal 
in their differences that the latter cancel out and leave percep- 
tion confronting only their common identity. The same method 
will be merely wasteful in the provision of general qualities, which 
are more easily indicated by their simple names. 

This conception of metaphor offers certain suggestions as to 
different types of poetry. I can not here attempt to apply the 
view in detail, but I would like to propose one hypothesis, doubt- 
less too grand and dialectical to be true, but perhaps hinting at 
atruth. This hypothesis is that the metaphor of the metaphysical 
poets is marked by the differences in the meanings combined, to- 
gether with the rather general character of the meaning quality 
elicited; the metaphor of the romantics, by relatively slight or 
unobtrusive differences in the meanings combined, together with 
a greater concern to elicit new meaning qualities. The prime 
value of the former was clarity, of the latter, poignance. The 
metaphysical poets seem the greater artists, but the romantics the 
more sensitive experiencers. The metaphysical poets had ingeni- 
ous ways of saying things sometimes rather ordinary; the roman- 
tics had a more ordinary vocabulary for uttering stranger feel- 
ings. Perhaps in both a form of compensation was at work. Or 
perhaps the more timid language of the romantics expressed an 
ulterior purpose in the refusal to sacrifice to lucidity the charming 
and the pleasant. But this goes beyond the hypothesis. 
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In conclusion, I suggest that the foregoing account of metaphor 
and the poem remedies the common poetic dualism. It discloses 
that the poem contains neither a prosaic ‘‘structure’’ or ‘‘tenor,”’ 
nor the complementary and distinctively poetic ‘‘texture’’ or ‘‘ve- 
hicle.’’ The poem is rather an organization of meaning qualities. 
The prose argument is discovered only when the poem is analyzed 
on the assumption that poetry is prose. As quality, the poem is 
relieved not only of prosaic structure, but of the disparate and 
irrelevant texture which is defined by its contrast to prose. I 
think there is nothing ‘‘irrelevant,’’ or, within the terms of the 
poem, ‘‘illogical’’ in the characterization of the sea as ‘‘wrinkled.’’ 
The only question of this or any other quality is whether it exists 
for experience as ascribed; if it does it is as real as any quality 
ean be. And if wrinkled things do not share an identity with the 
sea, then the epithet is neither relevant nor poetic. It is point- 
less. Once grant that the identity does obtain, and the epithet 
can be irrelevant only on the assumption that beneath the poetic 
meaning is some more general prose meaning which the former 
serves to qualify. I think we do not find this prose meaning in 
any of the poem’s dark corners. The individual quality of the 
poem can, it is true, be reduced to or classified as some general 
subject or assertion—as that love is eternal, or that love is not 
eternal. But this general subject or assertion is not to be found in 
the poem. What is found is a specific meaning quality, a special 
nuance of the general meaning of love. You do not walk away 
from the poem with a conclusion in your pocket, equipped to pur- 
chase new experiences. You rest satisfied. In the poem there 
are neither concepts nor judgments, but qualities; and these quali- 
ties are apprehended and related immediately, not thoughtfully 
or judgmentally. Stating this point of contemplative liking in 
general, D. W. Prall has given at the same time a neat example 
of the elicitation of a new meaning by the contrast of old ones. 
It is a good moral to close on. In contemplative liking, he says, 


we rest in the barest feeling. We rest as the pig would rest with his swill 
if there were no other pigs to get ahead of him, and if he did not have to per- 
form so many difficult practical operations to devour it. But we rest also as 
Aristotle’s God does,—unmoved, not thinking.2 


SIpNEY ZINK 
New York City 


2¢¢Value and Thought-Process,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XXI (1924), pp. 123- 
124, 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
STEVENSON’S QUESTIONS ON ‘‘VERIFIABILITY OF VALUE’’ 


In his review? of my recent book,? Mr. C. L. Stevenson raises 
two questions. The first may be stated briefly as follows: If a 
sharp distinction is made between intrinsic value and instrumental 
value, and the latter regarded as deriving from the former, can 
judgments about what is valuable for its own sake (intrinsic value) 
be verified ? 

VV does not, it is true, make a sharp distinction between in- 
trinsic and extrinsic, or instrumental, value. It should also be evi- 
dent from the discussion on pages 199-214 and 228-229 that VV re- 
jects the view that all value derives from the intrinsic, whether 
conceived as feelings, desires, interests, or satisfactions, on the one 
hand, or as intuited universals of some sort, on the other. But let us 
suppose, as was not done in VV, that ‘‘Things within human minds 
account for all values. ... Feeling is intrinsic value. ... All 
other value is relative to it.’’* Or let us suppose that universals 
of some kind do exist or subsist as the only source of true value 
and that instrumental value is only an appearance of value cast 
as a reflection from intrinsic values upon effective means. Shall 
we not, in either case, be in need of careful ‘‘experimental’’ in- 
quiry and testing in order to avoid, as far as we may, what we may 
later recognize as errors in our prizings and aspirations? Cer- 
tainly it will not be held that all feelings, desires, or interests are 
found in continuing experience to be equally valuable or that all 
‘‘intuitions,’’ say, of beauty, truth, and moral excellence, are found 
to be and to remain self-evidently correct, ‘‘authentic,’’ or ‘‘ade- 
quate.’’ Nor may we safely or justifiably ignore the fact that 
advances such as are made in testing and ‘‘correcting’’ feelings, 
desires, interests, intuitions, and insights are the result of very in- 
clusive interdependencies and interactions among physical, social, 
psychological, and logical objects and relations. 

If we do not allow ourselves to lose sight (a) of the actual in- 
terconnections (both as effects and as causes) of feelings, desires, in- 
terests, ‘‘intuitions,’’ and insights with physical, physiological, psy- 
chological, and social things and processes, and (b) of the changes 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 385-388. 

2 Verifiability of Value (Columbia University Press, 1944), hereinafter re- 
ferred to as VV. 

3 Nor does Stevenson appear to regard this distinction as entirely justifi- 
able. See his Ethics and Language (Yale University Press), Chap. VIII. 

4G. Williams, ‘‘The Subjective Nature of Ultimate Moral Authority,’’ 
Journal of Social Philosophy, Vol. VI (1941), pp. 245-246. 
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and reconstructions which occur in feelings, interests, insights, and 
so forth, as the result of interactions of these various factors in 
personal and social experience, we shall certainly not conclude 
either that there is no need for ‘‘verification’’ or that no significant 
verification is possible. Feelings, desires, interests, experienced , 
qualities will not be accepted as inherently valuable without care-- 
ful examination in view of their effects for and as subsequent 
experiences, including the occurrence and recurrence of qualities 
themselves. And advances which are made as individuals attain 
more ‘‘mature judgment’’ and more ‘‘sensitive appreciation,’’ 
say, in art and in personal and social affairs, seem to indicate some 
measure of significant testing, or verification. 

Unless feelings, qualities, intuitions are to be cut off from their 
conditions and consequences, it must be clear that the verification 
process, even in the case of ‘‘intrinsic values,’’ involves complex 
interactions such as are described in VV, Chapter II. But if a 
sharp distinction is made between the efficacy of means and their 
value—if it is maintained that the efficacy is valuable only when 
the efficacy is desired (directly or indirectly) as a means to some 
end which has intrinsic value,—the class of ‘‘values’’ will be much 
more restricted than when value is conceived as in VV, and the 
process of verification will generally include relatively more affec- 
tive elements.° There may then be few if any values at the ‘‘defi- 
nitely verifiable’? end of the scale of verifiability.° Experiences 
of intrinsic qualities in particular instances, say, of physical ex- 
ertions, works of art, and social policies, can be ‘‘tested’’ to some 
extent by repetitions, comparisons, and variations of approach. 
As a result of the uniformity of general psychological and social 
needs and reactions, some of the most verifiable and best verified 
values may be certain formal principles of inquiry and criticism, 
and other ends and means frequently intuited and critically ap- 
proved as being enduringly superior—such as Plato’s trilogy 
(goodness, truth, beauty), the ‘‘golden rule,’’ the categorical im- 
perative, and such principles of the comparison of desires as are 
summarized by D. H. Parker in Human Values.’ 

Failure to recognize fully the complex interactive processes 
which generate and variously sustain, transmute, intensify, reduce, 
and support insights, feelings, and other qualities as experienced, 
and to see that these processes can be used significantly in testing 
the ‘‘truth,’’ adequacy, authenticity, or ‘‘success’’ of insights and 


5In VV this variety of verification is called ‘‘verification (3)’’ and is 
regarded as an aspect of a more inclusive verification of values. See pp. 165 ff. 

6 This scale is discussed in VV, Chapters III and IV. 

7 Chapters IV and V. 
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qualities, probably lies at the basis of both of the diametrically 
opposed views (1) that no verification of intrinsic values is possible 
and (2) that there is special and sure intuition of such values. 
This failure may also account for the view that feelings and in- 
tuitions are in themselves the sole source of value, and for the po- 
tentially dangerous notion that ‘‘A man’s own feelings have a di- 
rect and final authority over his life which he may and should 
assert dogmatically.’’ Finally, the failure makes it impossible or 
less possible to see that desires, feelings, insights, prizings, and 
appraisals are natural events, with basic similarities, as well as 
differences, in relation to other events. 
In raising his second question Stevenson observes that 


for scientific issues it is usually possible to agree, substantially, on the kind 
of evidence that would strengthen or weaken a given hypothesis éf experience 
should disclose it. This agreement is not preordained, nor does it arise without 
careful thought; but we are usually justified in assuming that it will be ob- 
tainable. . . . Now can the same thing be said of evaluative issues? Or is 
there, for the testing of certain value-judgments, a peculiar difficulty of ob- 
taining agreement on the specific kind of empirical evidence that would serve 
to confirm or disconfirm them? 


The certain kind of value-judgments here referred to is ob- 
viously not judgments as to what the effects of various possible 
ends will actually be. Such judgments, though often made in 
valuative form, are also clearly judgments of fact. With them 
there can be no more peculiar difficulty when they are viewed as 
valuative than when they are viewed as factual, or ‘‘scientific.”’ 
The kind of value-judgments referred to may be judgments which 
assert intrinsic values, or—what may be the same thing—judg- 
ments which express mainly attitudes as distinguished from judg- 
ments which are predominantly cognitive, factual, or descriptive. 
That this is what is intended seems clear from the hypothetical 
illustration given: 


Suppose that one man, contemplating the nature and consequences of X, 
finds that his approval ‘‘wins in competition with other desires,’’? and that 
another man, contemplating the same factors, finds that his disapproval wins. 
And suppose that this divergence continues, no matter how much agreement 
there is about the factual content of X. Would not the same body of potential 
data, in that case, be taken by one man as confirming evidence for the judg- 
ment, ‘‘X is good,’’ and by the other man as disconfirming evidence? And 
would not the discrepancy be irreconcilable? 


Because individuals A and B have somewhat different endow- 
ments, backgrounds, and interests, it is quite possible that even 
after considering ‘‘the same body of potential data’’ they may 
make very different evaluations. But what each will say, if he 
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responds with sufficient understanding of the situation, is that ‘‘X 
is good (or is not good), from my frame of reference.’’ Moreover, 
even scientists are in some instances unable to agree, not only on 
what data would confirm a given hypothesis, but also on the mean- 
ing of the data secured (take, for example, the ether hypothesis 
and the results and various interpretations of the Michelson-Mor- 
ley experiments). It is not clear, therefore, that any kind of value 
judgments is beset by a pecultar difficulty of obtaining agreement 
on the specific kind of empirical evidence that would confirm or 
disconfirm them. The difficulty would be peculiar only if the 
differences in attitude had to be treated as final—as incapable of 
being reformed or informed by new approaches and further ex- 
periences, and if, also, it could not be recognized that although at 
least some facts and values are relative to needs, interests, atti- 
tudes, and perspectives and therefore sometimes differ for different 
individuals, the maximum of testing and correction is possible 
only through experimental procedures. 


Ray LEPLEY 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


BOOK REVIEW 


Philosophic Foundations of Quantum Mechanics. Hans REICHEN- 
BacH. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1944. x+ 182 pp. $3.00. 


Although quantum mechanics is barely twenty years old, the 
number of philosophical commentaries on it is legion. But not 
many of them—not even when written by distinguished physicists 
—are more than exercises in speculative imagination, woven 
around half-digested illustrations borrowed from modern atomic 
researches. Professor Reichenbach’s book is a happy exception 
to this general rule. It does not derive a theology, a cosmology, 
or a system of values from the latest findings of sub-microscopic 
physics; but it does offer a sober analysis of the logical structure 
of quantum theory, with a view to exhibiting the basis for the 
latter’s allegedly acausal assumptions. Accordingly, whatever 
judgment may finally be required on Professor Reichenbach’s in- 
terpretation of quantum mechanics—a matter upon which spe- 
cialists are still not in agreement—his book is a contribution to 
the serious literature of the philosophy of modern science. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first develops several 
epistemological and methodological distinctions fundamental to 
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the subsequent discussion, describes in a general way the features 
of quantum mechanics which apparently require the abandon- 
ment of causal laws, and presents in outline Reichenbach’s conclu- 
sions concerning the possibility of eliminating causal anomalies 
from the theory. The second part is a compact account of the 
formal mathematical apparatus required for stating quantum 
theory technically. As is perhaps inevitable, this part will prob- 
ably be unintelligible to anyone without previous knowledge of 
the subject, and will be unnecessary for those who have studied 
any of the better standard treatises on wave and matrix mechan- 
ics. The final part discusses in detail several alternative inter- 
pretations of this mathematical formalism and the consequences 
which each has for the issues of causality. It aims to show that 
if an interpretation is desired which will supply a consistent physi- 
cal model for the abstract relations of the formal theory and which 
will at the same time dispense with acausal assertions, then it is 
most satisfactorily stated in a language employing a three-valued 
system of logic. 

Reichenbach begins his analysis with a consideration of the 
import of statistical (or probability) laws in quantum mechanics. 
In classical mechanics the state of a particle is defined in terms of 
its instantaneous and simultaneously measurable codrdinates of 
position and momentum; and the causal laws of mechanics assert 
that the state of a body at one instant uniquely determines its 
state at any other instant. But according to Reichenbach, the 
classical causal laws are idealizations of what actually happens, 
since in their observable behavior physical bodies never corre- 
spond precisely to what theory predicts. He maintains, on the 
contrary, that the state of a body at one time determines the state 
at another time only with some (high) degree of probability (or 
relative frequency), so that the classical causal laws are in fact 
simply ideal limiting cases of probability laws. However, classi- 
cal physics explains the discrepancy between theory and fact by 
the assumption that the degree of probability with which one 
state succeeds another can be made to approach as closely to 1 
as we desire, by introducing further codrdinates or parameters 
into the specification of physical states. It is this assumption, 
according to Reichenbach, which is made untenable by quantum 
mechanics. Indeed, the classical assumption itself depends on 
the tacit premise that the codrdinates of state can be measured 
independently of each other, so as to yield a set of simultaneous 
values for them with any desired degree of precision. However, 
one of the distinctive features of quantum mechanics is the pres- 
ence in it of so-called ‘‘cross-section laws’’ (the Heisenberg in- 
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determinacy relations), which assert such a dependence between 
parameters (for example, the parameters g and p, called ‘‘posi- 
tion’’ and ‘‘momentum,”’ respectively), that the measurement of 
their simultaneous values to any desired degree of precision is 
precluded. And it also follows from these cross-section laws that 
in measuring precisely the q-codrdinate, say, of a sub-atomic 
entity, the latter is disturbed so that the value of its correspond- 
ing p-codrdinate can not be determined precisely. In consequence, 
the relations of these parameters can be formulated only by sta- 
tistical laws. Reichenbach therefore draws the following con- 
clusion : 


If the values of the independent parameters are inexactly known, we can- 
not expect to be able to make strict predictions of future observations. We 
then can establish only statistical laws for these observations. The idea that 
there are causal laws ‘‘behind’’ these statistical laws, which determine ex- 
actly the results of future observations, is then destined to remain an unverifi- 
able statement; its verification is excluded by a physical law, the cross-section 
law mentioned. According to the verifiability theory of meaning, which has 
been generally accepted for the interpretation of physics, the statement that 
there are causal laws therefore must be considered as physically meaningless. 
It is an empty assertion which cannot be converted into relations between 
observational data. [P. 4.] 


Reichenbach next turns to the problem of interpreting the 
mathematical formalism of quantum mechanics—that is, of speci- 
fying a suitable sub-atomic model whose behavior satisfies the pos- 
tulates of quantum theory. It is in this connection that he 
introduces a series of fundamental distinctions. The first of them 
is between phenomena and interphenomena. Quantum theory 
frequently talks of such things as the collisions of electrons or 
protons. Occurrences of this sort are acknowledged by Reichen- 
bach not to be observable ‘‘in the strict epistemological sense,’’ 
since they can only be ‘‘inferred’’ from the (presumably) strictly 
observable macroscopic data supplied by cloud-chambers, Geiger 
counters, and the like. Nevertheless, he decides to subsume such 
sub-atomic collisions under the category of phenomena, or ‘‘ob- 
servables in a wider sense,’’ on the ground that they are ‘‘easily 
inferable’’ from macroscopic data with the help of classical phys- 
ies alone. On the other hand, the behaviors of such things as 
electrons in the intervals between collisions are said to be inter- 
phenomena, not observable even in the wider sense of this term, 
on the ground that such occurrences can be inferred only by more 
complicated inferential chains. 

The second distinction is between normal descriptive systems 
and those which are not normal. <A descriptive system for physics 
is said to be normal, if the laws of physical behavior which it 
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specifies are the same whether the objects are observed or not. 
(A stronger sense of ‘‘normality’’ is first introduced, but is pres- 
ently abandoned in favor of the present one, because the latter 
is particularly relevant for the discussion of quantum mechanics.) 
According to Reichenbach, the belief that objects not actually 
observed behave in the same fashion as they do when they are 
under observation, is not an inductive generalization, but is simply 
a consequence of an apparently arbitrary preference for laws of 
nature satisfying the condition of normality. He therefore main- 
tains that it is always possible to assume laws for unobserved 
objects so that the latter behave in extraordinarily strange ways. 
Such non-normal descriptive systems are held to be capable of 
being as true as are the more familiar normal ones; for a normal 
and a non-normal system may be empirically equivalent and con- 
jointly admissible, if both specify factually correct laws for ob- 
served objects. 

Reichenbach therefore formulates his central problem as fol- 
lows: Is it possible to find an interpretation for quantum mechan- 
ics which satisfies the condition for a normal descriptive system? 
His conclusion is stated in terms of a further distinction between 
two types of interpretation. An interpretation is said to be ez- 
haustive, if it includes not only an account of phenomena but also 
‘‘a complete description of interphenomena.’’ The familiar wave 
and corpuscular conceptions of sub-atomic processes are two ex- 
amples of exhaustive interpretations; and Reichenbach finds that 
neither of them can uniformly avoid causal anomalies for inter- 
phenomena, so that neither of them can escape the introduction 
of laws which specify a different behavior for interphenomena 
than for phenomena. More generally, he concludes that no ex- 
haustive interpretation of quantum mechanics can be normal. 
However, he acknowledges that the causal anomalies which occur 
in such interpretations ‘‘appear to be superfluous complications; 
they need not be taken into account as far as the predictions of 
observable phenomena are concerned”’ (p. 43). 

On the other hand, an interpretation is said to be restrictive, if 
it specifies the behavior of phenomena only, and refuses to make 
any assertions about interphenomena. Since the causal anomalies 
of quantum mechanics occur only in connection with interphe- 
nomena, restrictive interpretations can contain no such anomalies 
and are therefore (vacuously) all normal. Nevertheless, exhaus- 
tive interpretations are declared to be no less legitimate than the 
restrictive ones, the sole merit of the latter consisting in their 
freedom from causal anomalies. Whether an exhaustive or a 
restrictive interpretation is adopted is therefore said to be a mat- 
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ter of arbitrary decision. However, Reichenbach recognizes two 
species of restrictive interpretations. The first, called ‘‘interpre- 
tations by a restrictive meaning,’’ suppress all expressions ap- 
parently referring to interphenomena as meaningless. The sec- 
ond, called ‘‘interpretations by a restricted assertibility,’’ do not 
declare such expressions to be meaningless; instead, they assign 
to statements containing them the truth-value ‘‘indeterminate,’’ 
which is thus elevated to the rank of a third alternative to the 
truth-values ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false.’’ In consequence, even though 
this species of interpretation supplies an exhaustive model for 
quantum mechanics, no statements referring to interphenomena 
are assertible. The use of a three-valued logic is thus claimed to 
provide the most satisfactory means for interpreting quantum 
mechanics so as to eliminate causal anomalies from the latter. 

It will be clear from this outline of Professor Reichenbach’s 
argument that his book raises a large number of questions funda- 
mental to the philosophy of modern physics. It is impossible to 
deal adequately with any of them in this review, and there is room 
for brief comment on only a few basic issues. 

(1) Reichenbach maintains that quantum mechanics is an 
acausal theory on an exhaustive interpretation, because it is theo- 
retically impossible to predict with any desired degree of precision 
the simultaneous values of two conjugate parameters such as q 
and p. However, the conclusion is based on the premise that a 
law is causal only if, when an initial physical state of a system 
is given, the law uniquely determines the state at any other time. 
In classical mechanics, the state is specified in terms of the posi- 
tions and momenta of particles; and since in quantum mechanics 
the parameters qg and p are taken to designate the positions and 
momenta of sub-atomic particles, it is concluded that in virtue 
of the Heisenberg indeterminacy relations quantum mechanics is 
acausal. But although in quantum mechanics these parameters 
are called the coordinates of ‘‘position’’ and ‘‘momentum’’ of 
‘‘particles,’? just how are we to understand these words in this 
context? According to the usage associated with them in classical 
physics, a particle has a determinate position and simultaneously 
a determinate momentum. On that usage, therefore, it is simply 
nonsense to say that a particle has a definite position but no de- 
terminate momentum, or vice versa; for the meanings of the words 
are so interrelated that nothing can be said to be a particle which 
does not necessarily have a determinate position and momentum. 
It follows that when the formalism of quantum mechanics is in- 
terpreted, and electrons are introduced as particles which are pre- 
cluded by the theory from having determinate values simultane- 
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ously for both the properties symbolized by the ‘‘q’s’’ and ‘‘p’s,”’ 
then either an electron is not a particle in the customary sense of 
the word, or these symbols can not refer to positions and mo- 
menta in the customary senses of these words. Nonetheless, the 
use of this language in the context of sub-atomic research is 
unquestionably valuable, for it calls attention to important anal- 
ogies between classical and quantum theories. But that language 
ean also be a handicap, in so far as it prevents its users from 
recognizing serious failures in analogy and thereby inducing them 
to raise misleading questions. If, therefore, the ‘‘q’s’’ and ‘‘p’s’’ 
of quantum mechanics do not refer to positions and momenta of 
particles in the classical senses of these words, and if causal laws 
are those which connect physical states specified in terms of posi- 
tions and momenta, then the fact that conjugate values of q and p 
satisfy the Heisenberg indeterminacy relation does not warrant 
any conclusion as to the failure of causal laws in quantum mechan- 
ics. Reichenbach’s discussion of the status of causal laws in 
quantum mechanies does not, in consequence, deal illuminatingly 
with the issues at stake. 

(2) Perhaps an alternative way of stating the point at issue 
will help to indicate just what is involved. On the basis of quan- 
tum-mechanical considerations one is compelled to say that if, 
for example, the expression ‘‘the position of x at time ?¢’’ is de- 
fined, then the expression ‘‘the momentum of zx at time ¢’’ is not 
defined at all. It follows that no causal laws connecting simul- 
taneous values of g and p can be asserted, not because of the ab- 
sence of causal laws from quantum mechanics, but simply because 
the classical conception of the physical state of a system is not 
appropriate for quantum mechanics. 

But although the state of a system in quantum mechanics is 
not defined in terms of g and p, it is defined in another though 
more complicated fashion. Indeed, in one of his most helpful 
ehapters (§ 24), Reichenbach calls attention to the formal simi- 
larity between the causal laws of classical physics and certain 
fundamental equations of quantum mechanics. Thus he notes 
that when the initial value of a certain function (the Psi-function) 
is given, the Schrédinger equation determines uniquely the value 
of this function at any other instant. Accordingly, the quantum- 
mechanical specification of physical state is in terms of the Psi- 
function; and with respect to this definition of state, the laws of 
quantum mechanics are causal in form. There are, to be sure, 
important differences between the classical and the quantum-me- 
chanical definitions of state; the former is specified in terms of the 
values of individual codrdinates, the latter in terms of certain sta- 
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tistical distributions—with the consequence that what is predicted 
in quantum mechanics is the values of certain statistical param- 
eters. But important though these differences are, they do not 
affect the conclusion that the laws of quantum mechanics, like those 
of classical mechanics, are causal in form if the appropriate defi- 
nition of physical state is employed in each case. 

(3) Professor Reichenbach’s distinction between exhaustive 
and restrictive interpretations rests upon his prior distinction be- 
tween phenomena and interphenomena. But it is not obvious 
that this latter distinction is either clear or useful. Thus, a col- 
lision between electrons is designated as a phenomenon, but the 
eareers of electrons between encounters are called interphenomena. 
However, is a significant scientific hypothesis being entertained 
when, in order to explain the occurrence of certain macroscopic 
effects, the collision of electrons is postulated—unless some theory 
of electronic behavior is also proposed which specifies just what 
electrons are and.do? For surely the word ‘‘electron’”’ is an empty 
word until it has been incorporated into a set of statements which 
ascribe determinate properties to electrons and from which veri- 
fiable consequences can be drawn. If this is so, however, it is not 
evident how one is to distinguish between that part of electronic 
behavior which is to be counted as a phenomenon and that part 
which is interphenomenal. Reichenbach himself notes that ‘‘the 
logical difference between the physics of phenomena and the 
physics of interphenomena is a matter of degree,’’ the latter simply 
containing ‘‘more definitions’ than the former. But a distinction 
which is as vague as this one admittedly is, does not seem a suffi- 
ciently solid foundation for the massive superstructure that is 
built upon it. 

(4) Professor Reichenbach’s introduction of a three-valued logic 
for rendering an adequate interpretation of quantum mechanics 
free from causal anomalies is ingenious and suggestive. But al- 
though it raises technical problems which can not be discussed 
here, one difficulty in his exposition must be mentioned. He ex- 
plains that in the system of three-valued logic which he adopts, 
statements possess three possible truth-values : ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘indetermi- 
nate,’’ and ‘‘false.’? On the other hand, he does not indicate 
just what is to be understood by these terms. Since in his pro- 
posed usage of the word, ‘‘true’’ has two exclusive alternatives 
and not just one (as is the case in its customary meaning), it is 
clear that ‘‘true’’ (as used in the three-valued logic) can not be 
identical in meaning with ‘‘true’’ (as used in the two-valued 
logic). What, then, does the word mean in its new usage? Un- 
fortunately, the reader is left in the dark, for the conditions under 
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which a statement is to be judged as true (or indeterminate, or 
false) in the three-valued sense are left unspecified. Moreover, in 
the three-valued schema certain statements are inherently inde- 
terminate, so that it is in principle impossible ever to obtain evi- 
dence as to their truth or falsity, or their probable truth or 
probable falsity (in the three-valued sense of ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false,’’ 
whatever these senses may be). In the light of Reichenbach’s 
vigorous endorsement of the ‘‘verifiability theory of meaning,’’ 
this is certainly a curious outcome; and the reader is left wondering 
whether, after all, ‘‘indeterminate’’ may not be another way of 
saying ‘‘meaningless.’’ Are those who, according to Reichenbach 
(in the passage from him quoted above), entertain the unverifiable 
and therefore meaningless idea of ‘‘causal laws ‘behind’ statistical 
laws,’’ in any worse position than those who assert that statements 
about sub-atomic occurrences are intrinsically indeterminate? But 
in any event until indications are supplied as to the conditions 
under which any of the three truth-values are to be assigned to 
statements, the three-valued logic appears to be simply another 
formal system awaiting interpretation. On the other hand, if the 
use of these three truth-values can be explained in terms of the 
ordinary use of ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false,’’ one may legitimately specu- 
late whether the entire system of three-valued logic may not be 
translatable into the customary two-valued one. Should such a 
translation be possible, however, no particular advantage would 
accrue from the use of the three-valued schema, except possibly the 
advantage of notational convenience. 


ERNeEst NAGEL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTE 


La Déclaration des droits sociaux. GrorGEs GurvitcH. New York: 
Editions de la Maison Frangaise, Ine. 1944. 199 pp. 


Political rights are no longer sufficient to guarantee freedom 
and a democratic life to man. Modern industrial man, because 
of the complex society in which he lives, requires further guaran- 
tees; he needs social rights. This book is an attempt to formulate 
social rights for a new France. It consists of a series of introduc- 
tory remarks covering such matters as earlier declarations of rights, 
the functions of such declarations, and the philosophic basis for 
the author’s attempt. The Declaration of Rights takes up the 
middle part of the book, and this is followed by a commentary and 
clarification of specific problems. 
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Two aspects of this project are worth discussing from a philo- 
sophical point of view. In the first place, how does the author 
justify his project? Why bother to formulate ideal rights when 
past formulations have been so easily ignored or casually thrown 
aside? Gurvitch asks these questions and attempts to meet them 
squarely. Calling on Duguit for support, he says that the declara- 
tion of rights is the foundation of constitutional law. Further- 
more, it expresses in a dynamic fashion the spontaneous law of the 
nation without necessarily assuming the existence of natural law. 
This ‘‘droit spontané de la Nation’’ can be expressed adequately 
by no other group in the community, and here the social pluralism 
basic in Gurvitch’s political and legal philosophy becomes mani- 
fest. These social rights are above and beyond particular groups. 
The author admits, however, that a declaration of rights which 
lacks judicial guarantees and a foundation in the social and eco- 
nomic organization of society is futile. Earlier declarations failed 
because they depended on the state for support. The result was 
statism antithetical to liberty. A realistic declaration of rights 
must be based on the support of all groups in the community, bal- 
ancing one against the other to preserve the liberty of all. Finally, 
the declaration is claimed to be the symbolic expression of the 
values and ideals which give life to the entire system of democratic 
law. Thus a restatement of the rights of man at this time serves 
to renew faith in democracy. 

Gurvitch makes much of the realistic basis of these rights. In 
a pluralistic vein he points out that each man is a member of 
many groups and should have rights accruing from each kind of 
membership. Traditional political rights protect man as a citizen. 
Social rights are designed to protect man as a producer, as a con- 
sumer, as an owner, and asa man. These rights—to a job, to lei- 
sure, to adequate food, clothing, shelter, education, ete.—are dis- 
cussed as following from a contemplated reorganization of society 
along guild socialist or syndicalist lines. The author proposes the 
establishment of local, regional, and national economic councils 
representing the workers, owners, professional societies, and con- 
sumers in the community. All industry as well is to be controlled 
and managed by similar councils representing interested groups. 
In general, rights are to be safeguarded by representation and by 
playing off one group against the other. It is interesting to note 
that membership in all these groups is voluntary, and competing 
groups in the same field are suggested as a possibility. 

The hope that fathers this Declaration is the hope of revolution, 
and the faith that makes it seem plausible to the author is a faith 
in the educability and intelligence of average citizens. The revo- 
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lution may or may not come, but the author can be assured that 
men in general do not know where their interests lie, or if they do 
they do not seem to care. In other words, the foundation of this 
Declaration could be made even more realistic if it were less ra- 
tionalistic and took into consideration men’s lethargy, indifference, 
and ignorance of public affairs. Bureaucracy has always been the 
fate of social organizations based on faith in men’s continued in- 
terest in the details of public administration. 
Henry M. Maeip 
Fort Logan, COLORADO 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Philosophy in the Army Education Program for Troops in the 
European Theater of Operations. 


1. University Study Centers. The War Department has an- 
nounced the establishing of two Army University Study Centers in 
England and France for troops in the European Theater. There 
is a comprehensive program of education which provides for study 
in several distinct forms, viz: (a) Study and training in unit 
schools operated by and within battalions and similar military 
units; (b) training in a centralized vocational school; (c) study in 
the Army’s system of correspondence courses through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute; (d) study in civilian educational 
institutions; and (e) study in Army University Centers set up 
especially for the purpose of offering college and university courses 
of study. 

The program of Universal Study is being presented for enlisted 
personnel and officers not engaged in full time military duties who 
can make effective use of this plan by pursuing a course of study in 
keeping with their individual postwar plans and ambitions. 

The first of the two Army University Centers is scheduled to 
open the latter part of July in Shrivenham, England. With an 
enrollment of about 4000, the center will offer courses in agricul- 
ture, commerce, education, engineering, fine arts, journalism, sci- 
ence, and liberal arts. The courses will be patterned on the aver- 
age American university summer session and will be of eight weeks 
duration. 

In a recent announcement, General Eisenhower said that the 
Army is promising no miracles in its education program. The 
Army is simply doing what it can to assist soldiers in preparing to 
face the ‘‘new challenges of civil life.’’ 
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The Army Education Program in the European Theater of 
Operations is directed by Brigadier General Paul W. Thompson, 
Director of the Theater Information and Education Division. 

2. Philosophy in the Army University Study Centers. Philos- 
ophy is offered in the Study Centers. The determination of the 
precise courses will be made by the faculty in the light of their 
experience of the needs of the men who elect philosophy as a sub- 
ject of study. The original program includes the staple courses 
that are recognized by the colleges and universities throughout the 
country—courses such as Principles of Philosophy, Ethies, Logic, 
and History of Philosophy. The idea is that the men will be better 
satisfied if they know that the study and work that they are doing 
is along the lines of courses in the regular programs of American 
institutions of learning. As a further assurance to that effect the 
faculty will be composed of a nucleus of instructors from civilian 
life, American citizens and men at present holding responsible 
positions in colleges or universities. 

Professor Charles W. Hendel of Yale University has been ap- 
pointed Head of Philosophy charged with the responsibility for 
selection of personnel and determination of the policy in regard to 
courses of study and methods of instruction. He will start off 
with the first Study Center at Shrivenham, near Oxford. 

The following other members of the profession have been ap- 
pointed : 


Dr. Carl F. Taeusch, Head of the Division of Program Study 
and Discussion, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., to take charge of 
Philosophy in the Study Center in France. 

Professor Eugene T. Adams, Colgate University (and until re- 
cently in the U. S. Navy), for France. 

Professor Laurence Sears, recently of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and subsequently of Mills College, California, for France. 

Professor James §. Fulton, McGill University, until recently 
Royal Canadian Navy, for England. 

Professor Radoslav Tsanoff, Rice Institute, for England. 


Further additions to the staff may be made from members of 
the profession still in the Army. There are also some professors 
available for service at some later date, if needed. 

3. The Plans for the Teaching of Philosophy. The courses 
offered will depend upon the particular preparation, the qualifica- 
tions, and the interests of the men registered for philosophy. By 
personal interviews the faculty can ascertain what study will be 
most suitable for the individuals and form classes accordingly. 
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It is expected, moreover, that under Ethics a course will be avail- 
able on Social and Political Philosophy; under Logic a study of 
the Method of Science and the Meaning of Scientific Knowledge; 
under either History of Philosophy or Ethics, the Philosophy of 
History. Furthermore the Principles of Philosophy may take two 
forms, one a general introduction to the problems of philosophy, 
another a more advanced systematic philosophy or metaphysics for 
men who will have had previous college study of philosophy. 

In any event the staff will keep in mind the men who are study- 
ing under them and the philosophical problems they have from 
their own experience. In order to provide for discussion by the 
men themselves two hours out of the five meetings a week will be 
devoted to group discussions in number not larger than twenty- 
five. 


Textbooks in sufficient numbers are already on hand at the — 


Centers and others are on the way, as follows: 


- Alburey Castell, Introduction to Philosophy. 
John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. 
Cohen and Nagel, Logic. 

English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill. 
Plato’s Republic, Cornford translation. 
Bergson, Creative Evolution. 


A textbook prepared for the Armed Forces Institute by Pro- 
fessors Brand Blanshard, Charles W. Hendel, William Ernest Hock- 
ing, and John Herman Randall, Jr., entitled Preface to Philosophy, 
is expected to be available later in the year, together with a Book 
of Readings. (A civilian edition will appear at the same time.) 

Besides these texts the Centers will be provided with libraries. 
It will also be possible to have visiting lectures from members of 
the faculties of British universities. 


June, 1945 
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